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then resign ourselves to composite histories of literature like 
the huge volumes of Petit de Julleville's undertaking in 
France that already "lies stretching manj? a rood" on our 
shelves; or, shall we, for the sake of unity of impression, 
forego the minute accuracy of a meticulous scholarship? 
For my part, I prefer to cast my lot with Mr. Saintsbury. I 
think he is mistaken more than once. Occasionally I am 
almost sure that I catch him in an error of fact or date ; but 
it is a refreshment to be rid of the composite photograph in 
criticism, to read opinions that come fresh from the reading 
of the works they criticise, not filtered through the recollec- 
tion of what one is supposed to think if he will pose as a 
safe guide. Mr. Saintsbury is always himself through all 
these eight hundred well-filled pages, and we have found 
him not always infallible, but alwaj^s most genial and excel- 
lent company. B. W. W. 



A NEW VIEW OF LITERATURE. 

Manual of the History of French Literature. By Ferdinand Bru- 
netiere, of the French Academy. Authorized translation by Ralph Der- 
echef. New York: Crowell. $2. 

A new manual, not merely a recasting of old material, but 
a book on a wholly new plan, from a new point of view, 
with new aims and new incentives to study — such is M. Bru- 
netiere's treatise, epoch-making last year in France, and full 
of valuable lessons for American teachers and students also. 
The English edition differs slightiy from the French. We 
will consider first the differences, that we may then speak of 
both versions together. On the whole we think most students 
will prefer the English form. It is, to be sure, somewhat 
more expensive, but the typography is clearer; and, though 
we miss something of the vivacity of the French style, the 
translation is generally accurate. Then, too, this translation 
has the advantage of numerous portraits, including that of 
the author, and more than all it has a special " Preface to 
the English Edition," in which M. Brunetiere defines his 
theory of literary evolution. 
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Not indeed that he wholly accepts that doctrine, and still 
less its supposed scientific consequences, to which he inter- 
poses the caveat that we have learned to expect in his work 
since the great critic became an ultramontane neophyte and 
scorner of the intellectueh of France in articles that have 
been almost as great a surprise as they were a disappoint- 
ment and a pain ; but he is still prepared to apply evolution 
to literature, where, as he says, " it is a method as well as a 
doctrine." He tries, therefore, to present the perpetually 
changing succession of ideas, authors, and works in French 
literature from the genealogical standpoint. Not indeed as 
though he failed to take account of the irreducible and in- 
commensurable individuality of the great authors, or to real- 
ize that it is precisely this that is most interesting in study- 
ing them; but because he feels that with this characteristic 
element no method can treat, nor need it; for exceptionally 
endowed individuals occur also, and are in fact found to be 
inevitable, in all forms of natural selection, giving perhaps 
a new direction to development, but not breaking its con- 
tinuity. 

In a slowly developing genre in which the differentiation 
is almost imperceptible there will arise suddenly, without ap- 
parent warning, " without its being possible to give the rea- 
son, a Shakspere, a Moliere, or a Richardson; and forth- 
with not only is the variety modified, but new species have 
come into being: psychological drama, the comedy of char- 
acter, the novel of manners. . . . It is in vain that the older 
species attempt to struggle. Their fate is sealed in advance. 
The successors of Richardson, Moliere, and Shakspere copy 
these unattainable models, until, their fecundity being ex- 
hausted — and by their fecundity I mean their aptitude with 
kindred and rival species — the imitation is changed into a 
routine which becomes a source of weakness, impoverish- 
ment, and death for the species." To study literature thus 
does not detract from the originality of great writers, for "it 
is precisely their individuality that is responsible for the con- 
stitution of new species and, in consequence, for the evolu- 
tion of literature." So the method conciliates and combines 
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"hero worship" with the doctrine of slowly operating in- 
fluences and the action of contemporary circumstances. 

We have dwelt on this new "Preface" at some length, be- 
cause it is the author's own statement of what he has tried to 
do. We come now to the book itself, which, so far as we 
see or as is stated, is the unchanged French original. This 
also is unique in form and method. An essay on the factors 
in the evolution of French literature, in which few writers 
are named, and no books discussed as books but only as 
typical of tendencies or as forebodings or causes of change, 
occupies the upper half of the page. Below, in little jets of 
thought, are a multitude of bibliographical notes, references, 
hints for investigators, suggestions for monographs, that 
afford perpetual stimulation to the student, while removing 
from the connected exposition all that could check the gen- 
ial flow of his general thesis, the presentation of the written 
thought of his country as a living organism, from its iirst 
struggling into being, toward the middle of the ninth century, 
till the close of the third quarter of our own. 

He abandons the old-fashioned division into centuries as 
obviously unscientific. The division of literature by genres 
that he had himself urged in former times is now thought to 
be misleading and is exchanged for a division by epochs, 
which are shown first in their obscure origins and transitional 
stages, then in their masterpieces, and finally in their influ- 
ence on the future. So the whole essay comes to have a 
continuity of movement, of evolution and devolution, in 
which the mind is nowhere arrested by those eddies in the 
current that tend to form themselves around great names, 
when the presence of their contemporaries is no longer felt 
as they and their public felt it. 

It is quite true that literature proceeds not only from itself 
and from the desire of change for the sake of change, but 
also that it is affected by race and environment. But M. 
Brunetiere is far from attributing to these influences the 
same power that is accorded them by Taine. "We should 
not multiply causes needlessly," he says, "nor, under pre- 
text that literature is the expression of society, confound the 
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history of literature with that of manners," though it is ex- 
tremely interesting to trace their interrelations or concurrent 
manifestations of like causes, as one may see, for instance, 
in Professor White's " Philosophy of English Literature." 

What we have noted with particular interest as a result of 
M. Brunetiere's method is the clearway in which it is made 
to appear that great achievement rises always on stepping- 
stones of failure. These forgotten pioneers have far more 
to teach us than "the needy nothing trimmed in jollity" of 
successful imitators. " They explain great works because 
they prepare them," while no imitation explains aught in its 
model. " So they transform the tie of history from a chron- 
ological or purely logical one into a genealogical bond of 
descent." 

Another result of this theory is that work is judged not by 
its conformity with any absolute standard of excellence or by 
its importance to us, but solely for its place in that artistic 
life whose growth we are watching, and in fixing that place 
the notes are of especial value, almost as much for what they 
omit as for the excellent classification of what they retain. 

The "Manual" is one of those invaluable and rather rare 
books from which he who knows most of the subject will 
draw most suggestion and profit. One who has spent a large 
part of his life in the study of French literature, who finds 
himself as he reads constantly pausing over some new point 
of view or line of investigation or unknown document or 
other source of information, may be pardoned a little skep- 
ticism as to the usefulness of the essay as a " text-book for 
schools and colleges." It will seem to such a one that there 
is very much — we had almost said more than half — that 
the average reader will either not understand or misunder- 
stand. A single instance from page 129 may suffice : " Why 
is it," he asks, " that Euphuism in England, Marinism in 
Italy, or Gongorism in Spain, did not exert the same influ- 
ence as was exercised among us by preciosity? " And with- 
out defining one of these four terms, he answers: "The 
reason is that the purely literary side of the movement was 
overruled in France by its social side, the desire to be pe- 
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culiar by the need that this peculiarity should find a host of 
admirers." Now precisely what the author means by " so- 
cial side " we shall not discover till we have finished the vol- 
ume, though we shall find some elaboration of his thought in 
the notes below pages 107 to 112, in jottings that claim the 
admiring attention of those who can understand them, but 
are surely " caviare to the general." 

But while we doubt if this book can be used with satisfac- 
tion as a text-book, there is probably no student of French 
literature who cannot draw inspiration from it; and we wel- 
come it most heartily in its English dress, trusting that this 
reappearance of M. Brunetiere, the sound and perspicuous 
critic, may do something to efface from the public nostril the 
evil odor of M. Brunetiere, the strange apologist for ob- 
scurantism, bitter prejudice, and racial hatred, that have 
made in these latter days so melancholy a spectacle of his 
fatherland. B. W. W. 



THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The Building of the British Empire. The story of England's growth 
from Elizabeth to Victoria. By Alfred Thomas Story. 2 vols. Put- 
nam's, $3. 

" How many things by season seasoned are," says Shak- 
spere, and the words rise many times to our lips as we read 
these last volumes in the well-known " Stories of the Na- 
tions," an admirable series, already counting some fifty 
volumes, for which the publishers have now furnished a 
style of binding that better comports with its permanent 
claim to a place on our shelves. Coming, as it did, on the 
eve of our war with Spain, this book was seasonable, for it 
tells of that glorious struggle of our race, first for existence 
and then for mastery, against the tyranny and the grasping 
ambition of monarchs who strove to give laws to both hem- 
ispheres and to lay on the souls as well as the bodies of men 
burdens too grievous to be borne. And again the book is 
seasonable because it tells us of the glory of the Anglo- 
Saxon race just at a time when history is forcing us to see 



